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Comments 

By  James  Jenkins,  Jr.,  Secretary 


t's  July  and  the  boating  season  is  well 
under  way.  There  are  more  than 
300,000  boats  actively  registered  in 
Louisiana  and  that  puts  a  tremendous 
amount  of  traffic  on  the  water.  In  this 
state  where  boating  is  a  way  of  life,  our 
waterways  are  our  highways;  boating  safety  is  as  important  as  highway 
safety.  This  message  will  be  the  focus  of  a  new  public  awareness  cam- 
paign to  remove  drunk  drivers  from  Louisiana's  waterways,  in  a  joint 
effort  between  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  Louisiana 
Highway  Safety  Commission  and  Mothers  Against  Drunk  Drivers 
(MADD). 

The  biggest  boating  holiday  of  the  summer  is  the  July  Fourth  cele- 
bration. More  boats  will  be  on  the  water  than  any  other  time  of  the  year. 
Beginning  the  first  week  of  July  LDWF  enforcement  agents  along  with 
MADD  and  the  Highway  Safety  Commission  will  initiate  the  campaign 
to  alert  the  public  and  remove  drunk  drivers  from  behind  the  wheel — 
whether  it's  the  wheel  of  a  car  or  the  wheel  of  a  boat.  In  our  state  where 
waterways  are  used  as  frequently  as  highways,  the  occurrence  of  alco- 
hol related  boating  accidents  and  fatalities  are  very  real.  For  the  dura- 
tion of  the  summer,  LDWF  agents  will  increase  their  time  on  the  water 
checking  licenses,  safety  requirements  and  most  of  all,  sobriety. 

Alcohol  affects  the  necessary  skills  to  operate  any  moving  vehicle. 
Although  this  should  be  apparent  to  everyone,  it  seems  to  elude  many 
boaters.  A  long  day  on  the  water  mixed  with  wind,  sun,  and  general 
exposure  to  the  elements  increases  the  effect  of  alcohol.  Balance,  coor- 
dination, vision  and  especially  reaction  time  are  drastically  impaired, 
altering  the  judgment  of  all  who  consume  alcohol,  skippers  and  passen- 
gers alike. 

The  issue  of  drinking  while  boating  also  applies  to  the  growing  inter- 
est in  personal  watercraft  or  jet  skis.  Since  the  introduction  of  these 
vehicles  in  the  mid-80s,  it  has  become  the  fastest  growing  form  of  boat- 
ing in  the  United  States.  Along  with  this  growing  interest  is  the  grow- 
ing number  of  related  accidents.  This  stems  from  the  misconception  is 
that  because  they  are  smaller,  they  are  less  dangerous  and  easier  to  han- 
dle. The  truth  is  that  personal  watercraft  require  as  much  skill,  care  and 
respect  as  full  size  boats.  Alcohol  doesn't  mix  any  better  with  these 
machines  than  they  do  with  the  larger  watercraft. 

Boating  sober  should  be  a  concern  of  everyone.  A  drunk  boater  can 
impact  the  lives  of  many  people,  reaching  far  beyond  the  water's  edge. 
The  same  skipper  who  had  too  many  beers  on  the  water  is  the  same 
skipper  behind  the  wheel  of  a  truck  after  a  long  day  on  the  boat.  The 
danger  moves  from  the  waterway  to  the  Jughway  with  the  same 
results — injury  and  often  the  loss  of  life  to  innocent  people. 

This  summer,  enjoy  the  waterways  responsibly.  It's  a  simple  con- 
cept— don't  drink  and  drive.  Use  designated  skippers  and  drivers  if 
alcohol  is  on  the  agenda.  When  an  LDWF  agent  checks  your  boat,  be 
sure  to  pass  inspection.  Remember  our  waterways  are  our  highways. 
Treat  them  with  the  same  respect. 
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oney  Island  Swamp  is  a  special  place  to  me. 
Growing  up,  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  there  with 
my  parents  and  brother,  whether  it  was  squir- 
rel hunting  in  the  fall,  crawfishing  in  the 
spring  or  bream  fishing  in  the  summer. 


STORY  BY 
PAUL  RIST 


I've  always  enjoyed  those  hobbies  and  I 
cherish  the  fact  that  there  are  still  places  for 
me  to  pursue  them.  Just  before  I  started  col- 
lege, I  got  hooked  on  another  hobby,  nature 
photography.  As  a  result  I  spent  a  great  deal 
more  time  in  the  swamps  and  marshes  of  the 
Northshore,  especially  Honey  Island 
Swamp.  Sure,  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  there  in 
the  past,  but  it  was  usually  in  the  fall  or  win- 
ter, or  if  it  was  in  the  summer  it  was  by  boat. 
Now  I  venture  out  on  foot. 

One  of  my  favorite  areas  in  Honey  Island 
Swamp  to  take  photographs  is  in  Pearl  River 
Wildlife  Management  Area  just  outside  of 
Slidell.  During  hunting  seasons  this  area  can 
become  very  busy,  but  during  summer 
weekdays  I'm  often  the  only  person 
around.  The  animals  seem  to  know  this  too, 
since  I  see  about  five  times  more  deer,  hogs 
and  turkeys  in  the  summer  than  I  do  during 
hunting  season.  However,  taking  pictures 
here  is  not  easy  and  is  often  unsuccessful.  I 
sometimes  go  to  this  area  ten  times  before  I 
get  a  picture  1  really  like — the  animals  are 
too  far  away,  the  bugs  are  bad  and  more 
importantly,  the  light  in  a  thick  hardwood 
swamp  such  as  Honey  Island  does  not  lend 
itself  to  good  photography.  That  alone  has 
cost  me  dozens  of  shots.  But  for  me,  it's  not 
just  about  getting  a  good  picture,  it's  about 
having  the  chance  to  see  the  extraordinary 
events  that  occur  daily  in  nature  and  not  just 
settle  for  watching  them  on  television. 
Whether  it's  swallow-tailed  kites  soaring 
overhead,  red-eared  slider  turtles  basking  on 
logs,  or  a  doe  and  her  fawn  strolling  along- 
side a  slough,  there's  always  something 
unique  to  observe. 

A  couple  of  summers  ago,  I  stumbled 
upon  a  group  of  animals  that  later  became 
one  of  my  favorite  subjects.  One  July  morn- 
ing, I  was  walking  down  a  trail  that  leads  to 
a  series  of  small  ponds.  On  one  of  these 
ponds  there's  an  old  beaver  dam  and  I  was 
hoping  to  see  a  beaver  nearby.  As  I  walked 
down    the    trail    a    small,    brown    animal 


zoomed  across  my  path  a  little  ways  in  front 
of  me.  It  went  so  fast  I  couldn't  tell  what  it 
was.  When  I  finally  got  an  eye  on  it,  I  dis- 
covered it  was  a  river  otter.  It  was  running 
toward  the  ponds  with  its  head  held  low  and 
his  back  arched  high,  like  an  upside  down 
"U".  They're  not  the  most  graceful  animals 
on  land,  but  they  make  it  work  and  they're 
not  easy  to  keep  up  with.  The  otter  fled  until 
it  was  soon  out  of  sight  but  it  appeared  to  be 
heading  for  the  same  ponds. 

I  approached  the  ponds  quickly  but  qui- 
etly until  I  had  a  good  view.  I  could  see  the 
otter,  swimming  around  in  the  shallow  pond 
with  remarkable  grace,  in  contrast  to  its  awk- 
ward appearance  on  land.  I  must  have 
watched  it  for  an  hour  and  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  see  it  have  breakfast.  It  wasn't  eating 
fish  as  I  had  expected  but  diving  underwater 
and  bringing  up  freshwater  mussels.  It 
would  take  the  mussels  to  the  bank  and  bite 
them  open,  making  a  harsh  sound  as  its 
sharp  teeth  penetrated  the  tough  shell,  and 
then  feast  on  the  reward  inside.  The  otter 
eventually  left  the  smaller  pond  and  ran  to  a 
larger,  adjacent  pond.  I  followed  and 
watched  as  it  scrambled  into  the  water.  Out 
of  the  corner  of  my  eye,  I  saw  something  else 
in  the  water — another  otter.  As  I  looked  clos- 
er I  saw  yet  another. 

The  first  two  otters  I  saw  were  about  the 
same  size  but  the  third  one  was  much  larger. 
I  can't  say  for  sure,  but  I  believe  that  it  was  a 
female  and  her  young.  They  were  having  a 
grand  old  time  digging  up  mussels  and  play- 
ing around.  They  were  not  the  least  bit 
afraid  of  me  —  they  seemed  curious.  My 
presence  was  obvious  and  a  couple  times 
they  came  towards  me  to  "check  me  out". 
When  I  say  they  were  playing,  they  really 
were,  like  a  group  of  kids  or  puppies  search- 
ing for  mussels  as  if  it  were  a  game,  not  a 
chore.  I  stayed  for  a  little  while  longer,  and 
although  they  were  not  bothered  by  my 
presence  I  decided  to  give  them  their  space. 
I  came  back  to  the  same  spot  a  few  more 
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Cotton  mouths, 

commonly  known  as 

water  moccasins, 

frequent  swamplands 

and  edges  of  water 

bodies  particularly  those 

with  dense  canopies. 

They  feed  on  fish,  frogs 

and  small  mammals. 
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Otters  spend  most  of  their  time  in  and  around  water.  Among  the  most  playful  of  all  mammals,  otters  are 

often  observed  tobogganing  headfirst  down  mud  banks  into  the  water. 
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Photo  by  Paul  T.  Brown 


times  over  the  next  month,  and  saw  at  least 
one  otter  each  time.  It  as  a  unique  experience 
and  I  felt  like  it  would  be  difficult  to  top. 

The  next  summer  I  came  back  to  this  same 
area  several  times,  but  never  saw  any  otters 
there  again.  However,  one  morning  while 
driving  through  the  swamp,  I  noticed  a  large 
group  of  great  egrets  feeding  in  a  small 
slough  near  the  road.  I  pulled  my  car  over 
and  got  out.  All  the  egrets  flew  away  imme- 
diately, but  I  walked  down  to  the  slough  for 
a  closer  look  anyway.  As  I  did  so,  I  spotted 
something  swimming  in  the  slough,  and 
what  do  you  know,  there  were  two  otters. 
They  weren't  fishing  for  mussels  this  time, 
they  were  catching  fish,  nice  size  bream  and 
sac-a-lait.  The  fish,  stranded  in  the  shallow 
sloughs  which  dry  up  in  the  summer  heat, 
were  an  easy  prey  for  the  feeding  otters.  1 
walked  around  a  bit  and  found  what 
appeared  to  be  the  otters'  den.  It  consisted  of 
a  few  burrows  underneath  some  root  mats 
sticking  out  on  the  bank  of  the  slough.  There 
was  an  odor  of  rotting  fish  in  the  air  and  I 
saw  a  large  snake  near  the  entrance  to  the 
den.  It  was  a  water  moccasin.  After  I  saw 
that,  I  started  paying  attention  to  where  1  was 
walking. 

1  spotted  a  shiny  fish  in  the  distance  on  the 
bank  of  the  slough  further  upstream.  It 
caught  my  eye  because  it  was  moving,  but 
not  on  its  own  accord.  As  I  got  closer,  1  could 
see  what  it  was — it  was  a  large  dead  sac-a- 
lait  being  hauled  off  by  a  big  water  moccasin. 
It  managed  to  move  the  fish  a  little,  but  soon 
had  competition  from  another  water  moc- 
casin. The  two  moccasins  started  fighting 
over  the  prey,  arching  their  bodies  up  in  the 
water,  rearing  back  and  striking  at  each  other. 
After  witnessing  this  awesome  spectacle,  I 
walked  along  the  slough,  observing  the  feed- 
ing otters,  but  keeping  an  eye  out  for  snakes 
too.  I  counted  at  least  15  water  moccasins 
after  walking  only  25  yards. 

I  seriously  thought  this  incredible  event 
was  a  once-in-a-lifetime  thing,  but  it  wasn't. 
I  went  back  a  few  more  times  over  the  sim:i- 
mer,  and  I  noticed  the  same  pattern.  I  would 
drive  down  the  road,  keeping  an  eye  out  for 

group  of  great  egrets.  Each  time  I  saw 
them,  they  were  in  a  slightly  different  area, 
but  every  time  I  looked  around  the  slough 
where  they  were  feeding,  I  saw  two  or  three 
otters  and  lots  of  water  moccasins.  I  never 
saw  one  species  without  seeing  all  three.  The 
drying  up  sloughs  seemed  to  be  an  oasis  of 


food  for  the  egrets,  otters  and  snakes.  They  all 
seemed  comfortable  with  each  other's  pres- 
ence and  possibly  benefitted  from  each  other. 
Several  times  the  moccasins  were  feeding  on 
half-eaten  fish  discarded  by  the  otters. 

These  adventures  were  unique  and 
unmatched  but  they  didn't  go  without  risks. 
One  morning  I  was  crouched  beside  a  stump 
trying  to  get  a  picture  of  the  otters  and  I  heard 
a  fluttering  noise  in  the  leaves.  As  I  looked 
down,  I  saw  a  large  moccasin,  shaking  its  tail, 
and  ready  to  strike.  They  don't  have  a  rattle, 
but  they  do  shake  their  tail,  and  make  noise 
with  it  if  there  are  leaves  to  scrape  against. 
Fortunately  there  were  leaves,  so  I  was  audi- 
bly warned  and  didn't  get  bitten. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  witness  these  awesome  displays  of 
nature.  I  encourage  everyone  to  do  the  same. 
Take  a  hike  through  the  swamp  sometime  this 
summer.  Bring  bug  spray,  plenty  of  water 
and  a  little  patience  and  I  guarantee  nature 
will  put  on  a  show.    ^ 


Paul  Rist  is  a  fourth  year  ivterinarx/  studerit  at  the 
Louisiana  State  Universiti/  School  of  Veterinary 
Science  and  a  lifelong  resident  of  Slidell.  This  is 
his  first  published  story. 


The  mixed  hardwoods  of 
Honey  Island  Swamp  are 
comprised  of  water  oal(, 
Nuttall  oal<,  cow  oal<, 
overcup  oal(,  live  oal<,  bit- 
ter pecan,  hickory,  beech, 
magnolia,  sweet  gum  and 
elm. 
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STORY  BY 
JOSEPH  T.  BUTLER 


lyfishing,   often  regarded  as  an  esoteric  hobby  undertal 

Cajun  country.  Generally  when  one  thinks  of  flyfishing, 

ter  fishing  comes  to  mind.  Well,  hang  on  to  your  po-boyj 

bayous  and  wetlands.   Flyfishing  is  one  of  the  fastest  gro\\ 

place  to  pursue  a  new  fishing  experience  than  in  the  fisheries 


Fisheries  biologists  contend  that  over  19 
percent  of  all  estuarine-dependent  game  fish 
in  U.S.  waters,  most  of  which  readily  take  a 
fly,  spend  a  portion  of  their  life  within  the 
Barataria-Terrebonne  estuarine  complex. 
Plying  the  wetlands,  oyster  reefs  and  islands 
can  produce  fly  friendly  catches  of  redfish, 
speckled  trout,  flounder,  sheepshead  and 
drum  in  addition  to  offshore  offerings  of 
cobia,  bluefish,  king  and  Spanish  mackerel. 


jack  crevalle,  ladyfish,  triple  tail,  sharks  and 
the  ultimate  prize  —  tarpon. 

For  the  novice,  purchasing  equipment  and 
learning  how  to  flyfish  can  be  a  bit  over- 
whelming. Flyfishing  is  not  as  easy  to  learn 
as  conventional  bait  casting,  although  with  a 
capable  instructor,  a  willing  student  can  be 
casting  confidently  for  fish  after  a  few  hours 
of  instruction.  Taking  up  flyfishing  with  the 
intent  of  catching  more  fish  wiU  leave  a  per- 
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i  select  few,  is  making  waves  in 
ain  streams,  waders  and  topwa- 
>e  fly-fishing  is  flourishing  in  the 
reational  sports  and  what  better 
tuaries  of  Terrebonne  Parish. 

son  despondent  and  thoroughly  disappoint- 
ed. However,  pursuing  flyfishing  for  what  it 
truly  is,  an  opportunity  to  expand  your  inter- 
est in  fishing  and  play  a  more  active  role 
through  an  artistic  approach  to  fishing  will 
please  the  practitioner  beyond  all  expecta- 
tions. 

Having  the  finest  equipment  is  nice,  but 
not  necessary,  for  most  inshore  fishing  situa- 
tions. For  the  price  of  a  good  baitcasting  out- 


fit (approximately  $150),  a  person  can  get 
good  equipment  that  will  stand  the  rigors  of 
saltwater  fly  fishing.  Unfortunately,  many 
people  purchase  equipment  from  sales  peo- 
ple with  as  little  or  less  knowledge  than 
someone  taking  up  the  sport.  Fortunately, 
there  are  several  shops  in  our  region  that  spe- 
cialize in  flyfishing  with  equipment  to  suit 
anyone's  budget  or  casting  style.  Before 
making  a  substantial  investment  in  any 
equipment,  however,  the  novice  should  seek 
the  advice  of  area  fly  shops  and  fishermen. 

Once  the  equipment  purchase  is  made,  the 
inevitable  question  arises:  "What  next?" 
There  are  many  preferred  methods  of  learn- 
ing to  cast,  but  being  in  a  boat  is  not  one  of 
them.  No  one  is  born  with  an  innate  ability 
to  cast  a  fly  line;  it  takes  practice  and  proper 
instruction.  As  the  sport  continues  to  grow, 
contacts  and  resource  material  increase. 
There  are  many  good  books  and  videos  that 
can  reduce  the  learning  curve  considerably 
but  having  an  experienced  instructor  is  best. 
There  are  a  growing  number  of  fishing 
guides  that  cater  to  fly  fishermen.  It's  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  guides  take  people  fly- 
fishing —  putting  the  client  onto  fish  and 
teaching  them  how  to  fish  are  completely  dif- 
ferent. When  hiring  a  guide  ask  about  his 
experience  in  fly  fishing  and  be  honest  about 
your  ability.  No  one  enjoys  paying  to  be  frus- 
trated. Typically,  a  guided  fly  fishing  trip 
runs  approximately  $300  per  day  for  one  to 
two  people,  which  may  or  may  not  include 
lunch,  fuel  and  ice. 

Recently  1  took  a  trip  with  local  guide 
Captain  Leland  "Paline"  Ledet,  who  special- 
izes in  flyfishing  and  light  tackle  for  shallow 
water  redfish.  Captain  Ledet,  with  his  self- 
designed  wooden  skiff,  prefers  poling  for 
finning  redfish.  "Poling  is  better  than  a  troll 
motor;  troll  motors  scare  fish.  Poling  will  get 
you  much  closer  to  the  fish,"  said  Captain 
Ledet.  The  inclement  weather  and  windy 
conditions  had  more  of  an  effect  on  me  rather 
than  the  fish,  which  could  be  heard  slam- 
ming minnows  along  the  grass  beds.  "Cast 
to  that  point  65  feet  to  your  right,  there's  got 
to  be  one  in  there,"  Captain  Ledet  instructed. 
His  many  years  of  experience  ser\'e  him  well. 
As  I  cast  my  spoon  fly  to  the  spot,  there  was 
a  thunderous  splash  and  the  fight  was  on. 
Ten  minutes  later  I  netted  a  nice  23-inch  red- 
fish, which  was  quickly  tagged  and  released 
no  worse  for  wear.   Captain  Ledet  is  a  huge 
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midsize  sport-utility  vehicle,  yet  the  rewards 
are  unlimited.  The  value  of  flyfishing  lies  not 
solely  in  the  act  of  fishing,  rather  in  the  life- 
time of  opportunity  it  provides.  With  fly  fish 
ing  there  are  always  new  casts  to  learn  and 
new  flies  to  tie.  As  Mark  Twain  so  eloquent- 
ly put  it,  "A  thing  long  expected  takes  the 
form  of  the  unexpected  when  at  last  it 
comes."  When  it  all  comes  together,  you 
make  that  perfect  cast  with  the  right  fly  to  a 
fine  fish  and  the  reel  begins  to  sing.  So  does 
your  heart  and,  as  is  the  fish,  you  are  hooked 

Jerome  "Zee"  Zeringue  is  a  fisheries  biologist  with 
a  master's  degree  in  Fisheries  Science  from  LSU 
and  a  Federation  of  Fly  Fishers  Certified  Casting 
instructor.  He  is  currently  employed  as  the 
Director  of  the  South  Terrebonne  Tidewater 
Management  and  Conservation  District. 


LDWF  File  Photo 


Photo  by  Lawrence  Chatagnier 

Capt.  Leiand  Ledet  poles  his  self-designed  wooden  skiff  as  the 
author  casts  for  redfish  on  Pelican  Lake. 


Flyfishing  can  be  more  productive  in  certain  situations  because 

of  the  delicate  presentation  but  most  people 

flyfish  for  the  challenge  and  the  joy  they  get  from  using  such  a 

marvelous  tool. 
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proponent  of  tag  and  release,  having  tagged 
well  over  150  redfish.  "I  tagged  a  redfish  last 
year  in  the  Dulac  marsh,"  Captain  Ledet 
recalled,  "and  he  was  caught  again  54  days 
later  at  Southwest  Pass  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  River."  Sight  casting  to  finning 
redfish  is  best  from  mid-April  through 
August  according  to  Captain  Ledet, 
although  he  takes  clients  year-round  flyfish- 
ing for  redfish,  speckled  trout,  drum  and 
flounder. 

Flyfishing  in  south  Louisiana  poses  sever- 
al problems  such  as  wind,  murky  water  and 
mucky  water  bottoms  that  could  swallow  a 
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One  of  Louisiana's  biggest  assets  and 
most  distinguishing  features  is  its 
extensive  marsh  system  and  abun- 
dant coastal  waters.  Anglers  of  all  abilities 
flock  here  every  year  to  try  their  hands  at 
catching  sheepshead,  speckled  trout,  redfish, 
snapper,  groupers  and  myriad  other  fish 
inhabiting  the  warm  gulf  waters.  Naturally, 
the  people  who  have  lived  in  the  area  — from 
early  Native  Americans  to  Acadian  settlers 
and  beyond  —  have  always  used  the  rich  and 
diverse  sea  life  to  make  a  living. 

Commercial  fishermen  provide  the  world 
with  a  taste  of  Louisiana.  With  the  aid  of 
refrigeration  and  modern  transportation, 
chefs  and  diners  from  every  comer  of  the 
globe  are  able  to  enjoy  the  bounty  our  unique 
environment  has  to  offer. 

There  is  no  question,  however,  that  the 
excitement  and  satisfaction  of  catching  and 
cooking  fish  fresh  from  the  gulf  for  one's  own 
self  cannot  be  equaled.   So  a  hardy  group  of 


seafaring  coastal  denizens  have  created 
another  industry  —  one  tailor-made  to  sat- 
isfy the  weekend  sportsman.  Charter  boat 
captains,  their  crews  and  their  vessels  sup- 
ply an  enjoyable  escape  from  the  hum- 
drum existence  on  land  and  the  best  possi- 
ble chance  of  hauling  in  any  kind  of  fish  an 
angler  desires. 

Captain  Shawn  Burgett  is  a  part-time 
guide  out  of  Seaway  Marina  in  Lafitte.  An 
electrician  by  trade,  Burgett  takes  on  only 
about  15  charters  per  month.  "We  do  eight 
hour  trips,  from  6  a.m.  until  2  p.m.,"  he  says. 
Captain  Burgett  averages  three  or  four 
anglers  per  trip  on  his  23  foot  bay  boat.  "My 
boat  has  an  eight-inch  draw,"  he  says,  "That 
means  1  can  get  into  a  lot  of  places  where 
bigger,  V-bottom  boats  can't  go."  Burgett 
has  a  special  advantage  in  the  winter,  when 
water  is  especially  low. 

The  kind  of  experience  charter  captains 
provide  is  invaluable  to  locals  and  tourists 
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alike.  Inexpensive  and  readily  available 
guide  services  draw  thrill  seekers  from  all 
over  Louisiana,  most  other  states  and  many 
foreign  countries  season  after  season.  Their 
knowledge  and  ready  assistance  ensure  that 
anglers  from  novice  to  expert  will  have  a 
good  time,  catch  fish  and  return  again  and 
again.  "I've  lived  here  all  my  life,"  Burgett 
says,  "and  I've  been  a  guide  for  about  10 
years."  He  explains  that  having  a  local  guide 
who  knows  the  area  well  is  almost  a  guaran- 
tee that  you'll  find  fish. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  they're 
doing  their  job  well.  Almost  300,000 
Louisianians  and  over  10,000  nonresidents 
bought  full  season  saltwater  fishing  licenses 
for  1999-2000.  In  addition,  non-residents 
bought  about  24,000  three-day  licenses  and 
17,000  single  charter  trip  licenses. 

Though  Burgett  says  the  backbone  of  his 
business  comes  from  locals,  he  admits 
tourism  has  helped  his  area.  "A  lot  of  places 
like  bed  and  breakfasts  benefit  from  char- 
ters." Vacationing  anglers  must  have  some- 
where to  eat  and  shop  and  fill  the  tank,  so 
restaurants,  malls  and  gas  stations  also  bene- 
fit from  their  visits  and  their  eagerness  to  uti- 
lize our  exceptional  resources.  A  recently 
published  study  conducted  by  the  Human 


Dimensions  of  Fisheries  Research  Laboratory 
at  Texas  A&M  University  estimated  that  $4.45 
million  poured  into  Louisiana  from  direct  and 
indirect  sources  connected  to  the  charter  boat 
industry  in  1997  alone. 

Burgett  sees  the  charter  boat  industry  as  a 
boon  to  his  local  economy,  too.  Obviously 
boat  builders,  repair  shops,  marinas  and  bait 
and  tackle  dealers  could  not  stay  in  business 
without  the  patronage  of  guides  and  charters. 
Burgett  says  boat  and  equipment  salesmen 
frequent  the  docks  in  his  area,  where  they 
have  a  ready-made  customer  base.  The 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  currently  licenses  421  charter  guides. 
Though  exact  figures  for  the  economic  contri- 
bution of  Louisiana  alone  are  not  available, 
the  recent  Texas  A&M  study  estimated  that 
charter  boat  companies  throughout  the  gulf 
spent  over  $81  million  purchasing  boats  and 
equipment  and  having  repairs  done.  All  of 
this  adds  up  to  good  business  and  a  good 
image  for  our  state. 

Whether  it's  an  afternoon  of  marsh  fishing 
in  a  23-foot  bay  boat,  an  overnight  trip  aboard 
a  40-footer,  spear  fishing  the  rigs,  or  even  surf 
fishing  on  a  barrier  island  via  seaplane, 
Louisiana's  charter  industry  has  the  fishing 
trip  for  you.    ^ 


On  big  saltwater  charters 

the  crew  is  ready  with 

advice  and  help  hauling 

in  the  big  ones. 
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Canadian  native  Leslie  Plhak 
mal<es  an  annual  trip  to  south 
Louisiana  to  enjoy  fishing 
with  Capt.  Burgett  in 
Barataria  Bay.  On  this  trip  in 
IVIay,  by  day's  end  the  ice 
chest  was  brimming  with  43 
speckled  trout,  seven  redfish, 
and  three  black  drum. 


Photo  by  Janice  Collins 


If  you're  planning  a  trip  to  the  gulf,  there  are  a  few  things  you  should  keep  in 
mind:     Anyone  who  takes  people  out  on  the  water  for  hire  must  be  licensed  by 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  and  captains  of  fishing  charters  must  have  current  licenses 
from  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries.  Don't  be  afraid  to  ask  to  see  a 
captain's  credentials.  While  you're  at  it,  take  a  look  at  the  vessel's  horn,  radio, 
life  preservers,  personal  flotation  devices  and  any  other  safety  equipment 
aboard.  Also,  make  sure  your  guide  and  guide  service  are  insured  against  injury 
and  property  loss. 

It  is  imperative  to  get  a  good  guide.  Captain  Burgett  warns  against  picking  a 
guide  because  of  an  eyecatching  ad  or  a  good  website.  A  little  legwork,  he  rec- 
ommends will  ensure  the  best  possible  trip.  "Some  guys  will  go  out  no  matter 
what,"  he  says.  "But  the  people  aren't  going  to  have  a  good  time  if  the  weather's 
bad  and  they  don't  catch  any  fish." 

Captain  Burgett  advises  prospective  anglers  to  pick  up  a  phone.   "Call  some 
marinas  in  the  area  you  want  to  fish,"  he  says.   "The  marinas  are  honest  with 
you.  They'll  tell  you  if  the  fish  are  biting  and  if  they  aren't  biting  in  their  area, 
they'll  tell  you  v/here  they  are." 

Finally,  the  best  way  to  find  out  about  a  charter  guide's  skill  is  by  speaking  to 
his  clients.  Ask  friends  and  coworkers  about  their  charter  experiences  and  pick  a 
guide  they  recommend.  Failing  that,  ask  your  chosen  captain  for  references. 
Getting  as  much  information  ahead  of  time  will  insure  the  best  experience  on  the 
water. 
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and  the  Outdoorsman 
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cold  northeast  wind  whipped  across 
the  lake,  slicing  through  our 
sweaters  and  rain  gear  like  a  sharp 
knife.  Dark,  gray  clouds  hung  omi- 
nously overhead,  so  low  and  thick  they 
seemed  like  a  blanket  about  to  settle  down 
on  top  of  us. 

But  we  had  only  been  on  the  lake  an  hour 
and  big  bass  were  on  the  bite.  We  had  taken 
three  husky  specimens  and  were  just  easing 
up  under  power  of  the  electric  motor  to  a 
favorite  bass  hangout  when  we  heard  the 
rumble  of  muted  thunder.  Paying  little 
attention  to  the  noise  in  the  distance,  we 


tried  to  focus  totally  on  inching  our  lures 
carefully  over  the  bottom  brush  littering  the 
underwater  hump  to  entice  more  big  bass  to 
bite. 

Gradually,  though,  the  thunder  grew 
louder,  closer  and  more  ominous.  Bolts  of 
lighting  flashed  through  the  gray  skies  to  the 
east.  They  seemed  far  enough  away  to  get  in 
a  few  more  casts,  but  we  were  losing  our 
concentration  on  the  fishing  and  glancing 
more  and  more  frequently  at  the  threatening 
skies. 

We  didn't  want  to  quit,  but  both  of  us 
knew    things    could    get    dangerous    any 
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minute.  As  we  cast,  a  strange  sizzling,  crack- 
ling sound  began  to  emanate  from  our 
graphite  rods.  It  was  troubling,  but  big  bass 
were  on  the  prowl.  How  could  we  leave? 
We  wanted  at  least  one  more  before  we  made 
our  break  to  cover. 

Arching  out  our  casts  simultaneously,  we 
watched  in  wonderment  at  the  scene  that 
unfolded  next.  Our  lines  did  not  come  down 
out  of  the  air.  Instead,  the  jigs  hit  the  water, 
but  the  monofilament  stayed  in  an  arch  in 
mid-air  Then,  eerily,  the  lines  began  to  rise, 
lifting  another  ten  feet  higher  As  our  rods 
sputtered  and  hissed  in  our  hands,  the  lines 
hovered  in  suspension. 

Totally  unnerved,  we  jerked  the  rods 
forcefuUy  to  break  the  electric  charge  holding 
the  lines  in  mid-air,  then  reeled  in  frantically. 

"Let's  get  out  of  here!"  my  friend 
exclaimed  as  he  cranked  the  outboard  and 
put  the  boat  on  plane  towards  shore.  As  we 
sped  to  safety,  a  deafening  lighting  bolt 
cracked  into  an  oak  tree  barely  200  yards 
away  on  land. 

To  this  day  both  of  us  count  our  blessings 
over  that  event  and  shake  our  heads  won- 
dering how  we  could  have  been  naive  and 
careless  enough  to  stay  on  the  water  that 
long  as  a  dangerous  electrical  storm 
approached.  We  could  easily  have  become 
two  of  the  250-300  people  across  the  country 
who  are  injured  each  year  from  lighting 
strikes,  or  worse,  two  of  the  100  or  so  who 
die. 

When  you  think  of  how  much  lightning 
occurs,  those  may  seem  like  modest  figures, 
but  the  danger  is  definitely  real.  At  any 
given  time,  2,000  thunderstorms  are  in 
progress  over  the  earth's  surface.  Lightning 
strikes  the  planet  100  times  each  second.  On 
average  there  are  45,000  thunderstorms  each 
day  and  16  million  per  year.  In  the  United 
States  alone  about  100,000  thunderstorms 
occur  each  year. 

Outdoorsmen  and  women  are  among  the 
most  vulnerable  to  lightning,  and  when  a 
bolt  does  strike  a  person,  death  or  serious 
injury  is  common.  The  human  body  is  actu- 
ally a  good  conductor  of  electricity.  If  a  strike 
hits  the  head,  as  it  usually  does  as  the  high- 
est point,  it  can  run  down  the  brain  stem  and 
along  the  spinal  cord,  causing  respiratory 
arrest.  A  strike  through  the  chest  can  bring 
heart  fibrillation  and  circulatory  arrest.  A 
shock  to  the  lower  body  can  bring  muscle 
spasms,  serious  bums  or  temporary  paraly- 
sis. 


Hunters,  fishermen,  boaters  and  campers 
are  all  particularly  vulnerable.  The  fishing 
rods  my  friend  and  I  were  holding  when  we 
encountered  the  electrical  storm  compound- 
ed our  exposure,  as  they  would  almost  any 
angler  who  uses  graphite  rods.  This  is  a  con- 
ductor of  electricity,  whereas  a  material  such 
as  fiberglass  or  split  Tonkin  cane  is  not.  A 
conductor  held  above  its  surroundings 
becomes  a  lightning  rod  because  it's  the  high- 
est point  around. 

Any  charge  developed  overhead  in  the  air 
or  a  cloud,  1  learned  later,  would  be  attracted 
to  the  high  point  of  the  rod  as  a  path  of  least 
resistance  to  the  ground.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  it's  safe  to  use  a  fiberglass  rod  in  an  elec- 
trical storm.  If  the  electrical  charge  becomes 
strong  enough,  even  that  material  can 
become  a  conductor  Graphite  is  just  particu- 
larly dangerous  as  is  boron. 

The  sputtering,  crackling  sound  coming 
from  our  rods  was  evidence  of  a  charge 
developing  on  the  rod  and  discharging  back 
into  the  air  The  graphic  fibers  in  our  rods 
were  actually  being  moved  by  the  electro- 
magnetic field  developing  around  the  fishing 
rod. 

The  fishing  line  hanging  in  the  air  was  like 
a  charge  you  sometimes  get  from  rubbing  a 
cat's  fur  With  the  line  charged,  it  was  then 
attracted  by  the  cloud-air  charge,  causing  it 
to  hang  suspended. 

One  thing  that  was  in  our  favor  that  day 
was  our  fiberglass  boat.  However,  experts 
say  this  is  still  dangerous  and  would  not 
have  prevented  us  from  being  killed  or 
injured  had  lightning  struck  near  enough. 
Aluminum  would  have  been  even  more  dan- 
gerous. Jim  Campbell,  emergency  warnings 
meteorologist  with  the  National  Weather 
Service  says,  "If  you  were  fishing  in  an  alu- 
minum boat,  the  lightning  wouldn't  have  to 
strike  you  directly  for  electrocuhon.  It  could 
hit  the  water  100  yards  away  and  you  could 
still  be  injured  or  killed." 

If  it  struck  even  closer,  directly  through  the 
fishing  rod,  it  would  likely  travel  down  the 
rod,  through  the  arm,  heart  and  diaphragm 
and  down  the  legs.  It  could  possibly  even 
strike  a  hole  through  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

In  Minnesota  a  31-year  old  angler  was 
fishing  on  a  lake  when  lightning  struck  the 
tip  of  his  graphite  rod,  entered  his  right  hand, 
then  exited  through  his  right  foot.  In  Indiana 
an  angler  took  a  direct  hit  through  his  arm 
that  traveled  up  his  shoulder  then  down 
through  his  body  and  out  his  thigh,  leaving  a 
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storms  can  appear 

suddenly  on  the 

horizon.  Boaters  should 

always  be  wary  ...  and  be 

sure  to  carry  rain  gear. 
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hole  over  an  inch  wide  and  causing  serious 
nerve  damage. 

The  lesson  is  clear.  My  friend  and  I,  like 
countless  other  anglers  each  year,  carelessly 
tempted  fate  when  we  stayed  on  the  water 
during  the  electrical  storm.  The  lightning 
strikes  may  miss  you,  but  then  again,  they 
may  not.  If  they  don't,  that  could  be  your  last 
fishing,  camping  or  hunting  trip.  Also,  don't 
think  rain  has  to  be  falling — frequently  light- 
ning strikes  prior  to  the  onset  of  a  thunder- 
storm. 

One  way  to  determine  the  distance  from  a 
storm  is  to  count  the  seconds  from  the  time 
you  see  the  lightning  bolt  until  you  hear 
thunder,  then  divide  by  five.  If  a  bolt  of  light- 
ning hits  in  the  distance  and  ten  seconds 
elapse  until  you  hear  thunder,  it's  two  miles 
away.  But  electrical  storms  can  develop  and 
people  can  be  struck  without  even  hearing 
thunder  some  times.  Carrying  a  battery 
operated  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  (NOAA)  weather  radio  in 


the  boat  is  also  a  good  idea.  Even  a  regular 
AM  radio  can  warn  of  approaching  storms 
indirectly.  If  the  station  signal  becomes  filled 
with  static,  lightning  is  striking  nearby  and 
it's  time  to  head  to  shore. 

If  a  storm  hits  and  you  can't  get  to  land 
and  safety,  stay  low  in  the  center  of  your 
boat.  If  it's  a  metal  one,  try  to  put  seat  cush- 
ions, ropes  or  other  material  between  you 
and  the  metal  sides  and  bottom.  Don't  dan- 
gle any  extremities  in  the  water  and  put 
down  your  fishing  rods — even  if  they're 
fiberglass.  Disconnect  electrical  equipment 
and  lower  any  protruding  devices  such  as 
outriggers  or  antennae.  And  of  course,  wear 
a  life  vest. 

If  you're  fishing  from  shore,  don't  think 
you're  safe  when  an  electrical  storm 
approaches.  If  you're  standing  on  the  bank, 
chances  are  you're  the  highest  point  around 
and  could  easily  be  struck.  Your  line  could 
also  conduct  electricity  from  a  strike  out  in 
lake  of  river.  Campbell  says,  "Remember 
water  is  a  good  conductor  of  electricity.  If 
your  line  is  in  the  water,  it's  wet  and  light- 
ning could  hit  the  water  and  travel  up  the 
line,  giving  you  a  jolt." 

Whether  you  are  in  a  boat  or  fishing  on 
shore,  seeking  a  safe  haven  is  the  best  solu- 
tion. If  you  stretch  things  too  far,  however, 
and  are  caught  in  a  storm  take  heed  to  warn- 
ings. If  you  suddenly  feel  a  tingling  sensa- 
tion and  the  hair  on  the  back  of  your  head  or 
arms  stand  up,  this  is  a  sign  that  the  situation 
is  critical.  Immediately  put  down  your  fish- 
ing rod  and  drop  to  a  crouched  position  with 
hands  covering  your  head.  This  will  help 
diffuse  the  impulse  of  the  lightning  bolt. 
After  it  strikes,  immediately  head  to  a  safe 
area. 

Hunters  can  also  be  at  risk  in  a  lightning 
storm,  though  the  danger  is  less  frequent 
because  of  the  time  when  most  thunder- 
storms occur.  Summer  is  the  peak  period, 
with  most  lives  are  lost  during  July,  June  and 
August  in  that  order.  May  is  the  next  most 
dangerous  month  statistically,  followed  by 
September,  December,  April,  October  and 
March.  January,  February  and  November 
were  the  three  months  with  the  lowest  likeli- 
hood of  lightning  deaths,  according  to  a  20 
year  NOAA  study. 

Waterfowlers  are  particularly  at  danger  in 
electrical  storms,  since  they  are  out  on  the 
water  often  and  can  be  the  highest  point 
available  for  lightning  to  strike.    In  woods. 
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the  hunter  is  in  somewhat  less  danger,  unless 
he  stands  beside  a  particularly  tall  tree  or  a 
lone  tree  out  in  a  clearing.  In  this  case  the 
danger  can  be  extreme.  Fifteen  percent  of  all 
lightning  deaths  occur  when  the  victim  was 
standing  under  a  tree.  "A  grove  of  trees  in  a 
low  area  is  all  right,  but  a  single  tree  out  in 
the  open  is  a  magnet  for  lightning,"  stated 
Campbell. 

Guns,  of  course,  have  metal  parts  and  can 
act  as  lightning  rods.  Campbell  recommends 
putting  down  a  gun  if  a  storm  is  nearby  and 
lightning  is  close,  or  seeking  shelter.  If  you 
are  in  an  open  field  and  there  isn't  time  to 
reach  cover,  head  for  a  low  area  such  as  a 
ditch  or  ravine.  "You  don't  want  to  be  the 
tallest  target  in  an  open  field."  If  you  are 
hunting  in  a  group  and  are  caught  in  a  storm, 
have  people  spread  out.  Keep  everyone  sev- 
eral yards  apart  because  a  charge  could  hit 
one  person  and  travel  through  to  others  in 
the  group. 

Don't  be  fooled  into  thinking  lightning 
will  only  strike  immediately  below  the  main 
storm  cloud.  It  can  strike  up  to  several  miles 
away.  If  a  storm  is  in  the  general  area,  the  sit- 
uation is  potentially  dangerous  and  should 
be  treated  as  such.  Always  crouch  if  you're 
exposed  and  feel  a  strike  coming.  "Do  not  lie 

Lightning 


flat  on  the  ground,"  cautions  Campbell, 
"because  generally  the  ground  is  wet.  If  you 
expose  a  large  area  of  your  body  to  this  mois- 
ture, there's  a  higher  risk  of  being  electrocut- 
ed." 

If  an  automobile  is  close  by,  it's  a  fairly 
safe  haven.  Lightning  that  hits  a  car  is  trans- 
ferred around  the  metal  skin,  down  into  the 
ground.  Don't  touch  any  metal  parts  of  the 
car  while  you  wait  the  storm  out.  Avoid 
exposed  vehicles  like  an  ATV  or  an  open 
jeep. 

The  danger  of  thunderstorms  varies  from 
region  to  region,  but  lightning  can  kill  and 
injure  anywhere.  In  northern  states  20-50 
electrical  storms  take  place  in  an  average 
year.  The  Colorado  Rockies  are  rated  as  the 
fourth  most  dangerous  location  in  the  coun- 
try, with  60  to  70  per  year.  Florida  is  the  most 
lightning-prone  location  of  all,  with  80-120 
storms  a  year  typical.  This  is  also  the  state 
where  the  most  deaths  occur. 

Over  a  23  year  study  period,  Florida 
topped  the  list  with  235  deaths,  followed  by 
Texas  with  127  and  North  Carolina  with  125. 
Pennsylvania  was  fifth,  with  91.  New  York 
was  tied  for  sixth  with  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana.  Each  had  90  deaths.    ^ 


;•■  Lightning  can  be  described  most  simply  as  a  giant  spark.  Lightning  occurs  when  the 
electrical  potential  in  a  storm  builds  up  enough  to  overcome  the  insulating  properties  of 
air. 

^  The  air  near  a  lightning  strike  is  heated  to  50,000  degrees  Fahrenheit,  hotter  than 
the  surface  of  the  sun.  However,  that  occurs  for  only  about  one-millionth  of  a  second. 
This  extraordinarily  hot  temperature  is  what  causes  burns  when  lightning  strikes. 

^  More  than  two  out  of  every  three  people  struck  by  lightning  survive.  One  park  ranger 
was  struck  seven  times  and  survived  each  strike. 

'!^  Most  lightning  storms  come  in  the  afternoon;  70  percent  occur  between  noon  and  6 
p.m. 

;:  A  small  cabin  in  an  open  field  is  not  a  safe  place  to  take  shelter,  especially  if  there  is 
a  tall  tree  next  to  it. 

5~  Lightning  can  strike  a  telephone  pole,  travel  up  the  wire  and  kill  or  injure  a  person  on 
the  phone.  An  average  of  one  death  a  year  occurs  this  way.  Never  talk  on  a  phone  dur- 
ing an  electrical  storm. 

-  Lightning  strike  victims  often  need  immediate  mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation  and 
heart  massage  to  survive. 

^'  Stay  off  of  hilltops,  open  fields,  beaches  and  water  during  electrical  storms.  Those 
locations  can  make  you  the  highest  point  and  most  likely  a  conductor  for  lightning. 


Gerald  Almay  is  a 
freelance  outdoor  writer 
and  photographer  and  is 
on  the  staff  of  Sports 
Afield.  An  avid  hunter 
and  fisherman,  he 
resides  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley, 
Virginia. 
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eadquartered  in  the  library  at 
Nicholls  State  University  in 
Thibodaux,  Louisiana,  the  Center 
for  Traditional  Louisiana  Boat 
Building  is  striving  to  keep  the  tradition  of 
wooden  boat  building  alive  in  southern 
Louisiana.  The  center  was  founded  in  1979 
by  Joseph  T.  Butler,  Jr.  and  John  R.  Rochelle, 
two  professors  at  Nicholls  State  University, 
with  the  express  purpose  of  researching  and 
studying  the  art  and  culture  of  wooden  boat 
building.  From  this  humble  start  the  center 
has  gained  national 
and  international 
recognition  for  its 
research  on  wooden 
boat  building. 

The  center's  aims 
and  goals  are  to 
actively  seek  and 
identify  notable 
wooden  boat 

builders,  conduct 
oral  history  inter- 
views, collect  arti- 
facts and  recon- 
struct historic  small 
craft  relating  to 
south  Louisiana's 
maritime  heritage. 
A  research  collec- 
tion of  scale  draw- 
ings, color  slides, 
black  and  white 
photographs,  old 
prints,  engravings, 
and  audio  and 
video  tapes  are 
housed  in  Ellender 
Memorial  Library 
and  are  available  for 
use  through  the 
director.  The  center 
commissioned  and 
owns  an  original  collection  of  pen  and  ink 
drawings  of  Louisiana  small  watercraft  by 
local  artist  John  Robert  Comes.  Original 
boat  building  tools  and  artifacts  are  on 
exhibit  in  the  library.  Over  the  years  the  cen- 
ter has  also  amassed  a  small  water  craft  col- 
lection available  for  viewing. 

The  1984  World's  Fair  stimulated  the 
revival  of  interest  in  many  folk  crafts  and 
one  of  these  was  wooden  boat  building.  At 
this  time  the  center  had  several  small  craft  in 


The  inside  of  the 
hull  has  a  double 
bottom  and  sides 
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boards.  The  hull 
is  rather  massive 
with  a  broad  fore 
and  aft  deck  and  a 
skeg  to  keep  it 
straight  when  it  is 
towed." 


its  collection.  A  couple  were  lent  to  the 
Folklife  Pavilion  of  the  fair  for  display  pur- 
poses. At  the  end  of  the  fair,  C.  Ray 
Brassieur,  an  anthropologist  and  folklorist 
formerly  with  the  fair  came  to  the  center  with 
an  idea  to  build  a  New  Orleans  sailing  lug- 
ger. The  center  obtained  grants  from  several 
agencies  such  as  the  Louisiana  Division  of 
the  Arts,  the  National  endowment  for  the 
Arts,  and  the  Jean  Lafitte  Historical  Park. 
Brassieur  assembled  a  staff  of  builders,  con- 
ducted research  and  work  was  started.  In 
keeping  with  the 
aims  of  the  center,  a 
19th  century  sailing 
craft  was  rescued 
from  oblivion. 
Luggers  were  once 
very  numerous 

along  the  south 
Louisiana  Gulf  Coast 
and  survived  until 
the  early  1900s. 
They  were  primarily 
used  in  oyster  and 
shrimp  harvesting 
and  in  the  off-season 
did  a  lively  business 
hauling  farm  pro- 
duce. "Lugger 
Landing"  in  New 
Orleans  was  a  popu- 
lar off-loading  facili- 
ty for  oysters  and 
produce,  often  with 
as  many  as  a  dozen 
boats  tied  up  there. 
The  lug  sail  originat- 
ed in  northern 
France  and  the  chan- 
nel side  of  the  British 
Isles,  and  presum- 
ably came  to 
Louisiana  with  the 
French  colonists.  In  the  1880s  Italian  immi- 
grants who  were  active  in  the  oyster  and  pro- 
duce business  manned  the  luggers.  The  dip- 
ping lug  sail  was  a  rarity  in  North  American 
waters.  It  is  a  powerful  sail  and  had  to  be 
quickly  dipped  when  squally  weather 
occurred.  A  crew  of  one  or  two  could  man 
the  craft  easily.  These  powerful  boats  were 
equipped  with  a  center  board,  sailed  very 
fast,  and  were  reputed  to  be  close-winded. 
Most  of  the  luggers  were  constructed  of 
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A  research 
collection  of  scale  draw- 
ings, color  slides,  black 
and  white  photographs, 
old  prints, 
engravings  and  audio 
and  video  tapes  are  avail- 
able through  the  center. 


cypress  and  log  leaf  pine.  The  deck  arrange- 
ment was  almost  the  same  on  all  boats,  and 
consisted  of  a  U-shaped  cockpit,  the  forward 
portion  of  which  was  closed  off,  and  had  four 
to  six  hatch  covers.  The  aft  part  had  a  U- 
shaped  bench  and  steering  well.  The  bow 
had  a  small  cabin  with  at  least  two  berths. 
The  rudder  was  always  hung  outboard.    At 
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present  the  center's  lugger  is  approximately 
99  percent  complete  and  work  on  it  is  still  on- 
going. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  center,  as  part  of 
its  goals,  has  been  involved  in  many  projects 
geared  to  recreating  small  water  craft  that  no 
longer  exist  and /or  have  a  historical  and  var- 
ied history.  One  of  these  projects,  funded 
through  the  generosity  of  the  New  York 
Times  Company  Foundation,  resulted  in  a 
reconstruction  of  an  old  time  oyster  skiff.  Mr. 
Rodney  Cheramie,  Master  boat  builder, 
along  with  apprentice  Kenneth  Hebert,  built 
an  oyster  skiff  on  weekends  at  our  annex 
facility  at  Laurel  valley  Plantation  south  of 
Thibodaux.  The  project  took  approximately 
one  year  and  the  construction  phase  was  doc- 
umented and  open  to  the  public.  The  craft 
was  constructed  using  oral  history  inter- 
views, photographic  archives  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  master  boat  builder. 

The  actual  boat  constructed  is  approxi- 
mately nineteen  feet  long  with  a  four-foot 
bottom  and  five-foot  top.  The  boat  is  plank- 
on-frame  using  the  best  cypress  we  could 
obtain.  The  decks,  ribs,  bow  stem,  and  deck 
beams  are  made  of  cypress  as  is  the  keel.  The 
keel  is  made  of  a  piece  of  one  by  six  cypress. 
A  larger,  more  massive  keel  was  not  needed 
as  the  boat  was  never  meant  to  be  powered. 
A  mold  was  made  by  using  modeling  strips. 
The  bow  stem  was  constructed  first,  then  the 
middle  rib  and  transom.  The  inside  of  the 
hull  has  a  double  bottom  and  sides  made  of 
pine  boards.  This  is  an  interchangeable  bot- 
tom because  of  the  wear  and  tear  oysters  can 
inflict.  The  hull  is  rather  massive  with  a 
broad  fore  and  aft  deck  and  a  skeg  to  keep  it 
straight  when  being  towed.  A  walkway  is 
along  both  sides.  A  bilge  pump  was  later 
constructed  by  Cheramie  in  the  old  way.  A 
wooden  box,  a  handle  with  a  piece  of  canvas, 
and  a  homemade  stop  valve  made  an  effec- 
tive bilge  pump.  The  work  took  approxi- 
mately one  year  to  finish.  The  finished  oys- 
ter skiff  is  on  a  trailer  and  is  available  for 
exhibition  and  interpretation  at  fairs  and  fes- 
tivals along  with  the  oyster  tongs  and  basket. 
It  also  complements  another  craft  in  our  col- 
lection, the  Louisiana  sailing  lugger.  This 
craft  was  also  used  in  the  oyster  business. 

Recently  the  center  obtained  another  grant 
from  the  National  Parks  Services'  National 
Maritime  Heritage  Act  Grants  Program  for  a 
traveling  exhibit  of  five  distinct  Louisiana 
pirogue  types.      A  search  by  consultants 
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Original  boat  building 
tools  and  artifacts  are  on 
display  in  Ellender 
Memorial  Library  on  the 
campus  of  Nicholls  State 
University  in  Thibodaux. 


resulted  in  five  different  styles  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  state.  These  ranged  from 
the  Mandeville  area  to  Bell  City  in  south- 
western Louisiana.  The  five  pirogues  have 
recently  been  completed  along  with  scale 
models  of  each.  They  are  on  display  in  the 
lobby  of  the  library  on  Nicholls  State 
University  campus.  The  scale  models  are 
available  for  exhibits  at  schools,  libraries  and 
museums. 

The  center  offers  continuing  education 
classes  in  wooden  boat  building.  One  of  the 
first  classes  offered  were  listed  as  "Build  Your 
Own  Pirogue."  Alex  Giroir  and  Raymond 
Sedatol  from  Pierre  Part  were  the  first 
instructors.  Attention  and  interest  in  this 
first  class  was  very  high  and  several  more 
classes  were  offered.  Interested  parties  called 
for  different  types  of  boats  such  as  mudboat, 
bateau,  and  lake  skiff.  Today  the  Center 
offers  all  these  types  in  a  ten  week,  twice  a 
week,  four  hour  time  limit  on  a  regular  basis. 
A  former  student  of  Sedotal  and  Giroir, 
Kenneth  Hevert,  is  the  present  instructor. 
Most  of  the  construction  is  in  marine  ply- 
wood with  cypress  and  Spanish  cedar  used 
in  ribs,  head  blocks  and  decking. 

Over  the  years  the  center  has  been  invited 
to  attend  many  festivals  such  as  the  Jazz 
Festival,     Larose    French    Food     Festival, 


Audubon  Park  Swamp  Festival  and  even  a 
festival  in  Florida.  Several  of  our  local  boat 
builders  accompany  a  couple  of  small  craft  in 
various  stages  of  construction  and  demon- 
strate the  art  of  wooden  boat  building. 
Needless  to  say  audiences  at  all  these  festi- 
vals have  been  interested  and  appreciative  of 
our  efforts. 

The  future  of  the  center  remains  in  ques- 
tion as  of  this  date.  Efforts  are  ongoing  to 
house  the  collection  of  small  craft,  art  work, 
research  files,  and  photographs.  Interest 
remains  high  among  the  friends  of  the  center 
and  alumni  of  our  boat  building  classes. 
Funds  for  building  are  hard  to  obtain.  Plans 
have  been  drafted  for  an  office  area,  display 
area,  and  work  shop  for  the  classes.  We  have 
the  vision  and  the  collection  but  lack  the 
funding.  Hope  is  eternal.  ^ 


Joseph  T.  Butler,  Jr.  is  the  director  of  the  Center  for 
Traditional  Louisiana  Boat  Building  in 
Thibodaux. 
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MANAGEMENT  AREA 


Pearl  River  Wildlife  Management  Area 
(PRWMA)  is  home  to  one  of  the  great- 
est varieties  of  wildlife  in  Louisiana. 
Located  in  southeast  St.  Tammany  Parish, 
the  34,869-acre  WMA  is  covered  in  bottom 
land  hardwood  ridges,  cypress  tupelo 
brakes,  sloughs  and  marshes.  The  area  is 
part  of  the  Pearl  River  Basin,  which  extends 
well  into  northern  Mississippi  and  is  gener- 
ally flat  and  poorly  drained. 

While  Pearl  River  WMA  is  accessible  by 
car  from  old  highway  11  and  has  an  excellent 
nature  trail  for  hiking,  the  more  remote  areas 
are  limited  to  boat  travel  only.  Boat  launches 
into  the  area  can  be  found  at  Davis  and 
Crawford  Landings  as  well  as  off  U.S. 
Highway  90.  All  terrain  vehicles  are  not 
allowed  on  PRWMA  for  most  patrons,  but  an 
ATV  trail  for  physically  challenged  persons 
has  been  established. 

Various  oaks,  hickory,  pecan,  beech,  mag- 
nolia and  elm  all  inhabit  the  area.  Many 
species  of  mammals  including  white-tailed 
deer,  squirrel,  rabbit,  otter,  beaver,  bobcat 
raccoon  and  opossum  make  their  homes  in 
the  abundant  cover.  Sightings  of  swallow- 
tail kites  and  ospreys  are  regularly  reported 
and  many  perching  birds  utilize  PRWMA's 
abundant  resources.  Reptiles  and  amphib- 
ians, including  broad-headed  skink,  painted 
turtles  and  barking  tree  frogs  can  be  found 
throughout  the  area. 

Species  of  special  concern  found  on  the 
WMA  include  Louisiana  black  bear,  bald 
eagle.  Gulf  of  Mexico  sturgeon  and  paddle- 
fish.  Though  the  habitat  seems  suitable, 
black  bears  have  not  been  seen  in  the  area  for 
many  years.  Bald  eagles  are  frequently  spot- 
ted in  the  fall  and  winter  and  active  nests  on 
PRWMA  have  been   identified   in  recent 


years.  Maintaining  a  quality  environment  for 
sturgeon,  paddlefish  and  other  regional  fish 
remains  a  high  priority. 

Special  seasons  are  set  for  PRWMA's  mod- 
est deer  population.  Though  in  the  past  it  was 
not  known  for  supporting  any  significant 
numbers  of  white-tails,  a  new  timber  manage- 
ment system  was  initiated  in  1986  which  pro- 
duced a  positive  response  from  area  herds 
almost  right  away.  Further  success  in 
improving  deer  quality  is  contingent  upon  a 
continued  practice  of  wildlife-oriented  timber 
management. 

The  rivers  and  sloughs  of  Pearl  River  WMA 
offer  ample  opportunity  to  recreational  and 
commercial  fishermen.  Recreational  fisher- 
men target  freshwater  and  saltwater  species, 
while  commercial  fishermen  commonly  seek 
catfish,  gar  and  choupique.  Crawfishing  is 
open  to  all  licensed  anglers.  No  special  per- 
mit is  required. 

A  primitive  campground  is  available  to 
permitted  users.  The  three-acre  plot  is  com- 
pletely fenced  and  regularly  maintained  by 
area  staff.  A  shooting  range,  operated  pri- 
vately, is  located  on  Po-boy  Road  inside  the 
management  area.  The  range  is  open  Friday 
through  Sunday.  The  cost  for  using  the  range 
is  $5.  Users  must  possess  a  valid  Louisiana 
hunting  or  fishing  license  or  a  Wild  Louisiana 
stamp  before  entering. 

Pearl  River  WMA  is  among  a  few  WMAs 
which  truly  represent  the  variety  and  diversi- 
ty of  Louisiana  wildlife.  Dozens  of  resident 
species  of  fresh  and  saltwater  fish,  furbearers, 
game  and  nongame  animals  and  countless 
migrant  fowl  depend  upon  our  management 
of  PRWMA's  abundant  resources.  In  return 
we  gain  the  beauty  and  tradition  of  our 
Sportsman's  Paradise. 
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Syipcipq  Profile 


River 


Otter 


The  river  otter  is  a  long,  sleek-bodied 
relative  of  the  weasel  whose  short 
legs  are  perfectly  adapted  for  swim- 
ming. His  flattened  head  and  tail ,  webbed 
feet  and  oily  fur  also  serve  the  otter's  semi- 
aquatic  lifestyle. 

River  otters  are  usually  about  38-47  inch- 
es from  head  to  tail  but  Louisiana  natives 
tend  to  be  slightly  smaller  than  national 
average.  They  are  social  creatures  and  trav- 
el in  groups  of  two  or  more.  Part  of  their 
social  nature  is  expressed  in  play.  Otters' 
happy-go-lucky  demeanor  is  irresistible  to 
most  observers. 

River  otters  have  a  long  history  in 
Louisiana.  The  French  name  for  otter  is 
loutre  and  is  featured  in  several  names  of 
bodies  of  water  throughout  south 
Louisiana.  Bayou  la  Loutre  and  Pass  a 
Loutre  were  reportedly  brimming  with 
otters  as  early  European  explorers  sailed 
their  way  into  Louisiana's  interior. 


Today  otters  are  most  numerous  in  the 
coastal  marshes  and  especially  the 
Atchafalaya  Basin,  though  they  can  be 
found  in  many  riverine  environments 
around  the  state.  These  carnivores  feed 
on  frogs,  turtles,  snakes,  fish,  crawfish 
and  crabs  found  in  abundance  in  the 
swamps  and  creeks  of  the  Bayou  State. 
Though  some  fish  farmers  and  sportsfish- 
ermen  report  problems  with  nuisance 
otters  eating  their  stock,  studies  have 
shown  that  they  consume  mostly 
nongame  fish. 

Few  predators  threaten  otters.  Some 
juvenile  otters,  or  kits,  are  taken  by  large 
birds  of  prey  or  larger  carnivores,  but 
otter  mothers  are  usually  very  careful 
guards.  And  with  good  reason.  Mothers 
give  birth  to  just  one  litter  per  year  and 
each  litter  consists  of  only  one  to  three 
kits.  The  youngsters  remain  with  the 
mother  until  they  are  nearly  full  grown. 
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BY  MAJ.  KEITH  LACAZE 

Safety  Tips  for 
Recreational  Boaters 

Louisiana  summers  are  defined  by 
diverse  and  frequent  boating 
activities.  These  activities  can  be 
fun  for  the  recreational  boater,  but  they 
also  can  be  dangerous.  Recreational 
watercraft,  ski  boats,  party  barges,  house 
boats  and  commercial  vessels  all  share 
our  lakes  and  rivers.  The  consequences 
of  mixing  these  widely  varying  vessels 
and  operators  can  lead  to  conflicts  and 
even  lethal  accidents.  Knowledge,  skill 
and  caution  are  required  of  the  operator 
in  order  to  avoid  potentially  hazardous 
situations. 

Boaters  must  be  aware  of  and  comply 
with  boating  regulations.  They  must 
also  be  familiar  with  the  unique  charac- 
teristics of  the  particular  body  of  water 
in  question  and  take  steps  to  avoid  dan- 
gerous situations.  Here  are  some  com- 
mon hazards  created  by  multiple  uses  of 
some  water  bodies  and  tips  on  how  to 
avoid  them. 

River  Traffic 

Many  of  the  large  navigable  rivers  in 
Louisiana,  including  the  Red  and 
Mississippi  Rivers,  are  used  by  com- 
mercial fraffic  such  as  towboats  with 
barges,  cargo  vessels  and  commercial 
fishing  boats.  These  rivers  are  also  heav- 
ily used  by  recreational  boaters. 
Anytime  small  boats  and  big  boats  are 
both  on  the  water  at  the  same  time  a 
potentially  hazardous  situation  exists. 
Recreational  boaters  should  remember 
that  a  towboat  pushing  six  loaded 
barges  cannot  stop  on  a  dime.  In  fact,  it 
can  take  several  hundred  yards  for  the 
tow  to  come  to  a  complete  stop.  River 
pOots  steering  these  huge  tows  com- 
monly report  smaller  boats  overtaking 
them  at  high  speed  and  then  steering 
directiy  in  front  of  the  tow.  If  the  small 
boat  were  to  suddenly  lose  power,  the 
consequences  would  be  dire. 

Pleasure  boaters  on  rivers  must  also 
understand  the  significance  of  buoys. 


lights  and  other  navigational  aides.  The 
color  and  types  of  buoys  placed  in  a 
river  channel  mean  something.  The 
knowledgeable  boat  operator  knows 
what  they  mean  and  is  able  to  adjust 
course,  speed  and  approach  to  other 
vessels  based  on  what  the  buoys  tell 
him  about  a  particular  stretch  of  river. 
Lights  and  the  sequence  and  color  of 
lights  displayed  after  sunset  on  large 
commercial  vessels  and  barges  also 
have  significance.  Knowong  what  they 
mean  is  vital  to  the  small  boat  operator 
navigating  among  the  giants  after  dark. 

Boat  operators  should  also  pay  spe- 
cial attention  to  activities  at  ports  and 
mooring  locations.  A  dock  with  nothing 
going  on  around  it  when  a  boater  goes 
up  river  early  in  the  day  may  be  teem- 
ing with  activity  when  the  same  boater 
returns  later  in  the  day.  A  mooring  loca- 
tion which  was  empty  this  afternoon 
may  be  filled  with  boats  and  barges 
tonight. 

Multiple  Use  Lakes 

A  typical  Saturday  afternoon  on  just 
about  any  lake  in  Louisiana  is  a  beehive 
of  activity.  Fishermen  are  working  the 
shoreline  or  are  anchored  over  hot 
spots.  Skiers  are  circling  each  other  in 
open  water  Jetskis  are  zipping  around 
everywhere.  Party  barges  and  house- 
boats are  cruising  up  and  down  the 
lake.  This  combination  creates  a  poten- 
tially dangerous  situation.  Every  boater 
must  remain  in  a  high  state  of  aware- 
ness and  pay  close  attention  to  his  own 
speed  and  direction  and  that  of  all  the 
other  boats.  This  is  not  always  the  case 
when  sun,  fatigue  and  alcohol  combine 
to  dull  the  senses. 

Fishermen  should  try  to  confine 
themselves  to  areas  out  of  the  main 
channels  and  heavy  tiaffic  flow.  They 
must  also  keep  an  eye  out  for  rapidly 
approaching  watercraft  and  make  sure 
they  are  visible  to  approaching  boats. 
Never  motor  out  of  concealing  bushes 
or  trees  into  a  channel  or  boat  lane  with- 
out first  checking  for  oncoming  traffic. 
Does  this  sound  sort  of  like  rules  for  the 
road?  It  should  and  the  caution  and 
common  sense  applied  on  the  highway 
should  be  applied  to  the  water. 

Water  skiers  must  ski  in  a  counter- 
clockwise direction  and  remain  in  open 
areas   with    a    minimum   of   traffic. 


Personal  watercraft  should  stay  away 
from  larger  boats  (leave  the  fishermen 
alone,  guys)  and  not  try  to  jump  their 
wakes.  Jet  skis  are  class  A  motorboats 
and  are  bound  by  the  same  regulations 
as  other  boats,  including  the  laws  on 
careless  and  reckless  operation.  Party 
barges  and  houseboats  need  to  know 
their  danger  zone  (the  direction  other 
faster  vessels  may  approach  from)  and 
keep  to  the  correct  side  of  the  waterway. 
Bayous  Or  Other  Narrow , 
Winding  Waterways 

Collisions  between  vessels  on  narrow 
winding  waterways  are  among  the 
most  common  boating  accidents. 
Running  over  anchored  or  drifting 
boats,  over-running  slower  vessels  and 
head  on  collisions  are  all  accidents 
caused  by  speeding  in  narrow  winding 
bayous  and  streams  with  limited  visibil- 
ity. Too  much  speed  in  a  twisting  and 
turning  stieam  has  also  been  the  cause 
of  some  rather  spectacular  and  fatal  boat 
accidents  around  the  state. 

Slow  down  in  narrow  channels  and 
when  passing  slower  vessels.  Drop  to 
idle  speed  when  passing  fishermen  or 
anchored  boats.  Fishermen  should 
avoid  fishing  in  blind  curves  on  narrow 
channels  and  other  areas  where  they 
may  not  been  seen  by  speeding  boats. 

Now  that  we  have  talked  about  spe- 
cial concerns  on  particularly  hazardous 
waterways,  it's  important  to  mention 
those  safety  precautions  which  should 
be  taken  by  every  boater  at  every  loca- 
tion. Don't  mix  alcohol  and  boating. 
More  than  40  percent  of  fatal  boating 
accidents  involve  alcohol  consumed  by 
the  operator  or  passengers.  Never  over- 
load your  boat  with  people  or  equip- 
ment. Leave  a  float  plan  wdth  a  friend  or 
relative.  Maintain  safe  boat  speed  for 
the  prevailing  conditions.  Wear  a  life 
vest.  Most  accidents  occur  when  some- 
one falls  overboard  or  capsizes  their 
boat.  Nearly  nine  of  ten  people  who 
drown  were  not  wearing  a  life  vest. 
Follow  navigation  rules.  If  you  don't 
know  them,  attend  a  boating  course. 
Call  1-800-268-7853  or 

www.wlf.state.la.us  for  more  informa- 
tion about  boating  safety  courses  offered 
by  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries,  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary  or  the  U.S.  Power  Squadrons. 
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Bowtie  Marina  Installs  Sewage 
Pumpout  Station 

Bowtie  Marina  in  Lake  Ciiarles 
recently  completed  the  installation  of 
a  boat  sewage  pumpout  station  -  the 
seventh  pumpout  facility  to  be  con- 
structed in  Louisiana  with  Clean 
Vessel  Act  grant  funds  administered 
by  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 

The  facility  at  Bowtie  Marina  meets 
a  critical  need  in  the  effort  to  provide 
Louisiana  boaters  with  convenient 
and  accessible  sewage  disposal  loca- 
tions. 

Bowtie's  pumpout  station  is  the 
only  one  available  to  recreational 
boaters  between  Port  Arthur,  Texas 
and  Morgan  City.  The  Lake  Charles 
and  Calcasieu  Lake  areas  are  heavily 
used  by  recreational  boaters  and  that 
part  of  the  state  has  been  one  of  the 
focus  areas  in  the  CVA  program. 

The  Clean  Vessel  Act  was  enacted 
by  Congress  in  1 992  to  reduce  water 
pollution  due  to  improper  disposal  of 
human  waste  by  recreational  boaters. 
Louisiana's  grant  program  provides 
reimbursement  for  75  percent  of  the 
cost. 

L.D.W.F.  Enforcement  Cadets 
Graduate 

Twenty-one  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  law  enforce- 
ment cadets  graduated  at  LDWF 
headquarters  in  Baton  Rouge  on  May 
19.  The  class  of  2000  includes  fit  and 
well-trained  young  men  and  one 
women  from  around  the  state  who 
will  be  assigned  to  LDWF  enforce- 
ment regions  across  Louisiana. 

Brian  Theriot  of  New  Iberia, 
received  the  Academic  Award  for 
having  the  highest  grade  point  aver- 


age in  the  training  class.  Mitchell 
Darby,  also  of  New  Iberia,  took  top 
honors  in  firearms,  had  the  highest 
overall  average  and  also  received  the 
John  Garlington  Physical  Fitness 
Award.  The  award  was  recently 
named  in  honor  of  LDWF  Capt.  John 
Garlington,  an  enforcement  officer 
and  former  LSU  Ail-American  football 
player  who  died  Feb.  10  in  the  line  of 
duty. 

In  addition  to  those  receiving 
awards,  the  current  graduating  class 
roster  follows: 

Kenneth  Balkom  of  Minden; 
James  Case  of  Jonesville;  Joe 
Chandler  Jr.  of  Bastrop;  Michael 
DeBlanc  of  New  Iberia;  Jason  Dreher 
of  Baton  Rouge;  Adam  Ducote  of 
Rosepine;  Ronald  Engelhard  of 
Vinton;  Brit  Forbes  of  Maurepas; 
Michael  Garrity  of  Slidell;  James 
Gomiliion  of  Baton  Rouge;  Steven 
Huval  of  Eunice;  Brett  Hymel  of 
Thibodaux;  Jim  Matkin  of  Pineville; 
Toby  Miller  of  Kentwood;  Joe 
Pillsbury  of  St.  Martinville;  Edward 
Skena  of  Baton  Rouge;  Jerry  Stassi 
of  Grosse  Tete;  Brian  Theriot  of  New 
Iberia;  Kane  Thomas  of  Morgan  City 
and  Rachael  Zacheneily  of  Pearl 
River. 


Louisiana  Youths 

Participate  in  Youth  Hunter 

Education  Challenge 

The  2000  Youth  Hunter  Education 
Challenge  (YHEC),  a  co-educational 
state  competition  sponsored  by  the 
LDWF  and  the  Louisiana  Hunter 
Education  Instructor  Association,  was 
held  May  6-7  at  Camp  Grant  Walker 
in  Pollock.  It  was  attended  by  110 
youngsters  from  seven  areas  of 
Louisiana:  Caddo-Bossier,  Desoto, 
Caldwell,  Rapides,  Greater  New 
Orleans,  Terrebonne  and  Iberia. 

"This  program  is  not  just  about 
hunting  and  shooting,"  explained 
Jonathan  Glasscock,  LDWF  YHEC 
program  coordinator.  "It's  about 
teaching  youngsters  discipline,  dedi- 
cation, ethics,  responsibility  and  safe- 
ty. In  a  time  of  negative  national  news 
about  kids  and  guns,  the  YHEC 
program  is  a  shining  light  to  show  that 
firearms,  when  used  safely  and 
responsibly,  can  be  a  great  recre- 
ational activity  that  can  be  pursued 
for  a  lifetime." 

Winners  of  the  state  competition 
will  go  on  to  compete  at  the  national 
level.  Young  hunter  education  course 
graduates  from  all  across  the  country 
will  convene  in  Mansfield,  Pa.,  July 
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Twenty-one  LDWF  law  enforcement  cadets  completed  the  department's  nation- 
ally acclaimed  training  curriculum  on  May  19. 
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24-28     for     the     National     Rifle 
Association's  15th         Annual 

International  Youth  Hunter  Education 
Challenge. 


Louisiana  Receives 

Ceremonial  Paddle  From 

Mississippi 

Representatives  of  the  LDWF 
received  a  ceremonial  canoe  paddle 
on  May  6  from  Mississippi  officials. 
The  passing  of  the  paddle  is  part  of 
Rivers  2000,  an  international  cele- 
bration to  heighten  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  rivers  to  North 
America's  national  heritage. 

Volunteers  in  all  50  states  will 
transport  the  paddle  along  some  of 
the  nation's  most  beautiful  and  histor- 
ically significant  streams  and  rivers. 
At  the  end  of  the  journey,  the  paddle 
will  return  to  Washington,  D.C.  on  the 
Anacostia  River,  where  it  will  be  pre- 
sented to  President  Bill  Clinton. 

"Safeguarding  our  bayous,  rivers 
and  streams  is  particularly  important 
in  a  state  known  as  Sportsman's 
Paradise  and  the  Bayou  State,"  noted 
LDWF  scenic  streams  coordinator 
Keith  Cascio.  "Protecting  Louisiana's 
waterways  is  a  shared  responsibility 
that  relies  on  effective  public  and  pri- 
vate stewardship  as  the  first  step  in 
preventing  pollution  and  loss  of  valu- 
able habitat  and  in  making  all  of  the 
state's  waters  swimmable  and  fish- 
able." 

The  Natural  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Program,  which  is  managed  by 
LDWF,  was  created  by  the  Louisiana 
Legislature  in  1970.  Since  then,  52 
rivers,  streams  and  bayous  through- 
out the  state  have  been  designated 
as  natural  and  scenic  rivers. 


L.D.W.F.  Helps  to  Replant 
Vegetation  at  False  River 

For  the  past  eight  years,  there  has 
been  a  continuous  loss  of  aquatic 
vegetation  at  False  River,  a  popular 
waterway  in  Pointe  Coupe  Parish. 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  biologists  have  begun  to  re- 
vegetate  the  river  as  part  of  a  coop- 


False  River  Lake  Commission  President  Dan  Thornton,  Baton  Rouge  district  aquatic 
vegetation  supervisor  Karl  Mapes  and  Inland  Fisheries  administrator  Bennie  Fontentot 
prepare  to  lower  a  cage  designed  aid  in  replanting  aquatic  grasses  in  the  north  end  of 
False  River. 


erative  effort  between  the  depart- 
ment. The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  False  River  Lake 
Committee. 

Numerous  causes  have  been  cited 
for  the  loss  of  vegetation  and  subse- 
quent loss  of  habitat  or  spawning 
area  for  largemouth  bass  including 
herbicide  runoff  for  hydrilla  control, 
silt  carried  by  heavy  rains  and  a  new 
drainage  system  for  the  Lighthouse 
Canal.  The  resulting  reduction  of  the 
bass  population  has  become  appar- 
ent. 

"We  began  to  notice  the  number  of 
small  bass  was  declining  on  the  river 
about  four  years  ago,"  noted  Tim 
Morrison,  LDWF  inland  fisheries  pro- 
gram manager. 

The    revegetation    program   was 


started  in  the  Spring  of  2000  and  the 
grass  workers  are  planting  a  mix  of 
southern  naiad,  Illinois  pondweed, 
American  pondweed  and  eel  grass 
in  effort  to  repopulate  the  popular 
area  with  bass.  The  plant  sites  will  be 
monitored  on  a  regular  basis  and 
appropriate  action  will  be  taken 
according  to  the  results. 

LDWF  Compiles  Statewide 
Shooting  Range  List 

The  LDWF  is  compiling  a  statewide 
list  of  shooting  range  locations.  This 
list  will  include  all  ranges,  public  and 
private  and  will  include  details 
regarding  hours,  who  may  use  the 
ranges,  rules  etc.  For  more  informa- 
tion contact  Lisa  Noland  at  225/765- 
2465  or  electronically  at 
noland_ld@wlf.state.la.us. 


DID  YOU  KNOW... 

-According  to  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  statistics,  in  1998, 

Louisiana  landed  a  total  of  more  than  210.6  million  pounds  of  fish  and 

shellfish  worth  more  than  $48.3. 

-Over  60  million  Americans  participate  in  wildlife  watching  activities 

around  their  homes. 

-The  average  body  weight  of  an  adult  female  black  bear  is  150-250 

pounds.  She  measures  3  to  6  feet  from  nose  to  tail  depending  on  the 

quality  and  quantity  of  available  food. 
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Worrjerj  on  ihs  Hunt 


BY  DANA  PERMENTER 


Hunting  —  it's  not  just  a  man  thing 
anymore.  Women  are  hunting  in 
greater  numbers  than  ever  before. 
It's  the  sport,  action,  determination,  satis- 
faction and  the  joy  of  being  outdoors. 
Women  can  start  hunting  at  any  age.  So  go 
for  it! 

Hunting  is  a  progression  from  the  novice 
to  the  skilled.  Some  women  learn  at  a 
young  age  while  others  wait  until  they  are 
teenagers  or  adults.  How  did  you  begin 
hunting?  Were  you  that  little  girl  tagging 
along  beside  your  dad  in  the  woods  point- 
ing out  squirrels,  stepping  in  his  steps  so 
you  would  be  quiet  and  not  scare  them 
away? 

Those  little  girls  grow  up  but  the  thrill  of 
the  hunt  remains.  Can  you  remember  your 
first  shot  and  that  rush  of  excitement?  Tina 
Norsworthy  of  Provencal  remembers  those 
days.  "I  used  to  go  hunting  with  my  daddy 
before  I  could  carry  a  gun."  Tina  adds, 
"When  my  kids  were  small  I  couldn't  hunt 
much  but  now  I  can  enjoy  hunting  again 
except  this  time  it's  with  my  husband  and 
son."  Maybe  you  were  a  late  bloomer  and 
had  to  wait  for  your  husband  to  put  the 
spark  of  the  hunt  into  your  heart.  This  is 
another  great  way  to  learn  the  ropes. 
Linette  Boquet  of  Bourg  did  not  begin  to 
get  serious  about  hunting  until  her  hus- 
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band  took  her  on  her  first  deer  hunt.  "When 
I  killed  my  first  deer,  I  was  hooked," 
she  said. 

Hunting  is  not  something  that  you  jump 
into  without  learning  a  few  beginning  steps. 
The  first  and  most  important  step  is  safety 
—  not  just  for  yourself  but  for  your  fellow 
hunters  as  well.  Enroll  yourself  in  a  hunter 
safety  certification  course  to  enhance  your 
knowledge,  skills  and  attitude.  The 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  (LDWF)  offers  these  courses 
around  the  state  at  no  cost.  Remember  the 
old  saying:  "It's  better  to  be  safe  than  sorry." 
If  you  are  unsure  about  a  certain  subject,  ask 
questions.  You  won't  find  out  by  keeping 
your  mouth  shut.  Practicing  with  your 
firearm  or  bow  can  improve  accuracy  and 
insure  a  nice  clean  shot.  The  safest  environ- 
ment to  exercise  this  skill  is  a  shooting 
range.  To  locate  your  nearest  range  call 
your  local  sheriff's  office  or  LDWF's  hunter 
education  section. 

Choosing  the  right  firearm  or  bow  is  an 
essential  part  of  hunting.  An  excellent 
choice  for  a  squirrel  shotgun  is  a  Remington 
20  gauge  LT  1100  semi-automatic.  This 
firearm  is  light-weight  and  gas  operated  for 
less  recoil.  Less  recoil  means  the  firearm 
will  not  kick  very  hard,  so  it  is  easier  on  the 
shoulder  when  fired.  Firearms  come  in  dif- 


'erent  stock  lengths.  Hold  the  firearm  up  to 
/^our  shoulder  to  determine  which  length  fits 
/^ou.  If  you  want  to  add  more  challenge  to  a 
leer  hunt,  a  bow  might  be  your  answer.  As  a 
'emale  bowhunter,  Linette  finds  a  successful 
jowhunt  to  be  "the  ultimate  accomplish- 
nent."  There  are  compound  bows,  long 
70WS  and  recurves.  Whichever  you  decide 
he  bow  must  be  fitted  to  your  draw  length 
md  draw  weight.  Consult  a  dealer  that  spe- 
rializes  in  this  equipment. 

Once  you  have  built  up  your  confidence  in 
landling  a  firearm  or  bow,  ask  a  friend  or  rel- 
itive  skilled  in  hunting  to  take  you  along.  For 
1  more  gratifying  hunt,  ask  someone  that  will 
)e  interested  in  teaching  you.  Don't  get  upset 
)r  discouraged  if  they  won't  take  you  on  the 
irst  weekend.  They  have  waited  anxiously 
ill  year  to  use  their  abilities  to  harvest  some 
^ame.  They  most  likely  will  wait  until  their 
mthusiasm  slows  down  to  carry  you  on  your 
irst  adventure. 

Remember  to  brush  up  on  the  local  game 
aws.  Limits  and  regulations  change  from 
season  to  season. 

Another  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  you 
/von't  always  see  game  or  even  get  a  chance 
:o  shoot.  This  is  where  patience  is  crucial  and 
he  real  test  begins.       The  task  is  waiting. 


learning  to  be  quiet  and  keeping  your  cool. 
Accomplishing  this  will  result  in  making 
you  a  successful  and  confident  outdoors 
woman.  Accurate  shooting  is  just  a  part  of 
it.  Missing  a  shot  or  not  getting  a  chance  to 
shoot  is  far  from  being  the  end  of  the  world, 
so  getting  angry  will  not  help.  All  hunters 
experience  this  throughout  their  lifetime. 
Hunting  is  a  sport  that  you  are  involved  in 
to  enjoy  and  receive  pleasure,  not  to  com- 
pete with  your  friends.  Pleasure  can  be 
found  with  the  taking  of  game,  w^atching  the 
wildlife  or  enjoying  nature.  But  if  you  do 
get  discouraged,  stay  calm  and  take  a  few 
minutes  to  sit  back  and  determine  what 
your  mistakes  are.  Then  decide  what  your 
corrections  should  be. 

Remember  practice  makes  perfect.  Keep 
in  mind  that  women  can  be  great  hunters 
and  many  are.  Linette  reminds  women  that 
"hunting  does  not  make  you  less  of  a  lady 
and  it  is  acceptable  for  women  to  hunt." 
And  to  prove  that,  Tina  has  become  skilled 
enough  to  say,  "I  can  out-hunt  my  husband 
without  leaving  the  yard." 

The  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  offers  Hunter 
Safety  Education  courses  statewide.  For  information 
on  schedules  and  locations,  call  225/765-2932  or  visit 
the  website  at  www.wlf.state.la.us. 
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Louisiana  Species: 

Live  Oak  and  Azaleas 

Photo  by 

Judith  B.  Gibson 
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Louisiana  Species: 
American  Alligator 
Photo  by 
Shirley  L.Walsh 
Winnfield 
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ouisiana  Species: 

White  Pelicans 

Photo  by 

Sonya  Adams    ■ 
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Hunting  &  Fishing: 
Fishing  Buddies 
Photo  by  1 

Robert  G.  Falcon 
Lacombe 
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ntroducing  a  new  addition  to  the  Louisiana  Conservationist  -  tlie  Photograpliy 
Showcase.  This  new  section  will  display  photographs  submitted  by  our 
readers.  One  photograph  from  each  category  will  be  selected  by  our  staff 
and  showcased  in  each  issue.   Tliis  is  not  a  contest  but  a  selection  of  pho- 
tographs that  show  originality,  uniqueness  and  creativity.  Selected  photogra- 
phers will  receive  a  Louisiana  Conservationist  one-year  subscription  gift  certifi- 
cate which  can  be  used  to  start  a  new  subscription,  extend  an  existing  one  or 
given  as  a  gift. 

G  U  I  D  E  L  i  N  E  S 

All  entries  not  following  the  guidelines  will  be  returned  unused. 

1 .  Anyone  who  can  operate  a  camera  can  enter.  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  employees  and 
immediate  family  members  are  not  eligible. 

2.  Black  and  white,  color  transparencies  and  color  prints  are  acceptable.  All  prints  must  have 
an  accompanying  negative.   Do  not  cut  the  negative  —  send  the  entire  strip. 

3.  Prints  must  be  mounted  on  sturdy  poster  or  matt  board. 

4.  Name,  address,  phone  number  and  age  must  be  included  with  or  written  on  each  entry. 
Unlabeled  entries  will  be  returned  unused. 

5.  Include  a  description  and  location  of  each  photograph.  Specify  appropriate  category. 

6.  Only  first  time  published  photographs  should  be  submitted. 


Categories 

A.  Natural  Habitats:  scenic  shots  of 
Louisiana.  These  may  or  may  not 
include  wildlife  or  people. 

B.  Louisiana  species:  native  species  of 
Louisiana.  This  includes  plants  and 

animals. 

C.  People  in  Nature:  People  involved  in 
outdoor  activities  other  than  hunting 

and  fishing. 

D.  Hunting  &  Fishing:  People  enjoying 
Louisiana's  oldest  outdoor  sports. 


Mail  submissions  to  Louisiana  Conservationist  Showcase, Third  Floor,  P.O.  Box  98000,  Baton  Rouge,  LA    70898 
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Grilled  Tuna  with  Pepper  Sauce 
6  tuna  steaks  (6  to  8  oz.) 
Tony's  Seasoning 
2  tablespoons  vegetable  oil 
Sauce: 

8oz.  of  demi  glace  (can  be  found  in 
gourmet  food  section) 
2  oz.  cream 

1  teaspoon  brandy 
cracked  pepper 

Season  tuna  steaks  with  Tony's  to 
taste.  Lightly  coat  with  oil  to  prevent 
sticking.  Grill  steaks  to  desired  tem- 
perature, medium  rare  is  suggested. 
In  a  sauce  pan  add  demi  glace  with 
cream  and  brandy.  Reduce  for  three 
to  four  minutes.  Add  black  pepper  to 
taste. 
A  good  Merlot  is  recommended. 

Tomato  Shrimp  Salad  with  Green 

Herb  Mayonnaise  and  Dijon-Lime 

Vinaigrette 

2  quart  water 

2  tablespoon  salt 

1/2  cup  red  wine  vinegar 

4  ripe  tomatoes 

ice  water 

2  tablespoons  olive  oil 

2  tablespoons  chopped  garlic 

1  lb.  medium  peeled  shrimp 

2  tablespoons  fresh  chopped  basil 
1/4  teaspoon  black  pepper 

1/4  teaspoon  paprika 
pinch  of  cayenne  pepper 
pinch  of  salt 

Bring  water,  salt  and  vinegar  to  a  boil 


and  poach  tomatoes  for  one  minute. 
Immediately  shock  tomatoes  in  an 
ice  bath  until  they  are  cool,  about 
three  minutes.  Cut  the  tops  off  and 
scoop  the  seeds  out,  then  peel  the 
tomatoes.  Cut  a  thin  slice  off  the  bot- 
tom of  each  tomato  so  that  they  will 
stand  up  by  themselves. 

Heat  the  olive  oil  in  a  hot  saute'  pan 
on  medium  high  heat.  Add  the  gar- 
lic to  the  pan  and  cook  for  about  15 
seconds,  then  add  the  shrimp,  basil, 
black  pepper,  paprika,  cayenne  and 
salt.  Stir  and  cook  for  about  three 
minutes  or  until  the  shrimp  are  done 
(do  not  overcook).  Allow  mixture  to 
cool  for  at  least  10  minutes. 

Combine  Green  Herb  mayonnaise 
and  the  shrimp  mixture  and  stuff  in 
the  top  of  each  tomato.  Drizzle  the 
Dijon-Lime  Vinaigrette  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  plate  around  the  tomato. 

Green  Herb  Mayonnaise 
1  tablespoon  chopped  capers 


2  teaspoons  minced  garlic 
2  teaspoons  minced  onion 
2  teaspoons  parsley 
4  oz.  mayonnaise 
lemon  juice 
Tony's  Seasoning 

Combine  in  advance  to  allow  the  flavors 
to  mix. 

Dijon-Lime  Vinaigrette 
2  tablespoons  low  fat  sour  cream 
8  tablespoons  vegetable  oil 
2  teaspoons  olive  oil 
2  teaspoons  Balsamic  vinegar 
2  teaspoons  Dijon  mustard 
1  teaspoon  fresh  mint  leaves 
1  teaspoon  minced  fresh  taragon 
1  teaspoon  finely  chopped  garlic 
1  teaspoon  finely  chopped  red  onion 

In  a  mixing  bowl,  combine  sour 
cream  with  mustard  and  vinegar  and 
mix  well.  Add  fresh  herbs,  garlic  and 
red  onion.  Season  to  taste. 
Note:  This  vinaigrette  can  be  served 
on  all  kinds  of  produce. 


www.chef-parola.com 


1-800-806-CHEF 
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